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his thought; the Rhymers' Club publishes,
and Yeats devotes a letter in The Pilot to a
discussion of the work of some of its mem-
bers; there is a sale of autographs at Soth-
eby's, and apropos of that he writes of
Blake and what is to him the most beau-
tiful of his letters, one of the last Blake
wrote, which contains a passage about the
imagination that Yeats has never tired of
quoting. But for the most part he sticks
close to his last, and the result for us to-day
is a body of contemporary comment which
takes us behind the scenes of the Irish
Renaissance before the curtain has gone
up, while the play is still in rehearsal. The
articles here rescued from the limbo of
newspaper files allow us to see into the
mind of the young poet when he is rest-
lessly feeling his way to the ideas that are
not only to determine the course of his
own work, important as that is to be, but
are also to prove of historical importance.
The ideas that we find in these letters are
to mould a movement, one of the most
distinctive in the stream of English letters;
brought forth by an unknown young Irish
poet in London and printed in New Eng-